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IMPORTANT NEW EDITIONS 


IVAN TURGENIEFF 


Translated from the Russian by ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. In fourteen volumes, each sold sepirately. $1.25 





Che type is unusually large and fine, the size of the volumes very convenient for handlin, Dhose wh e for 
greatest of Russian Novelists can wish for no more satisfactory edition of his works NV. Y. Sun. 
The Dial ** Here at last we have the entire works in fiction of perhaps the greatest of all authors presented {mirable 
English. ° 


NOW READY 


Rudin and A King Lear of the Steppes On the Eve Smoke Memoirs of a Sportsman 
A Nobleman’s Nest Fathers and Children Virgin Soll The Jew, and Other Stories 


THE NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN 


Edited with introductions by WILLIAM ARCHER. In eleven volumes, each sold separatels $1.00 





**The introduction to each play throws valuable light both on the plays and their author [hev are bibliographical and 
biographical and at the same time spiced with personal reminiscences They form the first systemati irvey of 
Ibsen in English."’—T7 he Nation. . 

‘It is an edition that should satisfy the most ardent admirers of Ibsen as long as his plays are read or acted [The cleat 

P & 7 ia ' 
print, wide spacing and good paper make it especially desirable as a reading version Chicago Record- Herald 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 
The Wild Duck and An Enemy of the People Peer Gynt The League of Youth and Pillars of Soclety 


A Doll’s House and Ghosts The Vikings and The Pretenders 


Brand 
Rosmersholm and The Lady from the Sea 
THE NEW POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


The text that of the Box Hill Edition, edited by the author. In 16 volumes, each sold separately. leather 
$1.25, net; cloth. $1.00 


‘* The works of Meredith, with those of Hardy and Stevenson, will bear re reading best of all contemporary fiction, and 


are most worthy of a permanent place on one’s library shelves Chis handy companionable pocket edition of Meredith, wit! 
its good paper, plain green cloth binding, clear print and compact form, is good enough to serve all the ordinary purpose of a 
lifetime. "Chicago Record-Herald 


THE VOLUMES 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel Evan Harrington Rhoda Fleming Lord Ormont and His Aminta 
Diana of the Cross-Ways One of Our Conquerors The Egoist The Amazing Marriage 
Sandra Belloni The Shaving of Shagpat The Adventures of Harry Richmond Short Stories 
Vittoria The Tragic Comedians Beauchamp’s Career Poems 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON “| 


With a series of introductions by Mrs. STEVENSON. In twenty-four volumes Each volume sold sep 


arately. leather, $1.25, net; cloth, $1.00 
[Che most important thing in such an edition is the type and paper and form of the volumes, and in the present case 
these deserve hearty praise. N.Y. Ewening Post 
There was obviously a need for just such an edition and the publishers are to be commended for giving tt just this form 


The Outlook 





THE VOLUMES 


Weir of Hermiston In the South Seas The Ebb Tide The Black Arrow 

Kidnapped The Dynamiter New Arabian Nights Virginibus Puerisque 
Treasure Island David Balfour Memories and Portraits The Merry Men, containing 
The Wrecker Prince Otto Essays of Travel and in the Art of Writing Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books An Inland voyage The Master of Ballantrae The Wrong Box 

The Amateur Emigrant, containing Travels With a Donkey Island Nights’ Entertainment Complete Poems 


The Silverado Squatters Across the Plains 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON’S - New York 
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Educational. 
MR. SARGENT’S 


Travel School for Boys 
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Dr. B. C. WHITE, 





Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bostor 
B STON UNIVERSITY Law Sch 
») New features Address the Dea 
VWwoM. BreakLOoOWw 





: ° 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
ym FISK TEACHERS' AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
414 Cen. Bid., Minneapolis 
1200 Willlames Av., Portland 
405 ¢ per Bid., Denver 238 Doug!'s Bid.,LosAngeles 
413 Rook'ry Bik . Spokane 415 Studio Bid., Berkeley 
Sen 1 to any address above for Agency Manual 


ALBANY TE ACHE RS’ AGS NCY. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston 
154 Fifth Ave., New York 
203 Mich. Ave., Chicago 

















Has Good Positions (iood Teac s with Good 
Re is 
Send @ Cireular and Application Form 
HARLAN P _FRENCH ‘st hae St.. Albany, N.Y 
‘ proportion to its In 
An Agency ' It it merely hears of va 
neles and tells { ! zr. but if it isasked to 
you about then ‘that om mend n teacher and Fei 
n” t? ien a) 
Oe RE Se, 8" Recommends 
For Rent. 
OXF — PAGEANT, 27th ro let, large 
l-furnished Mansion pp ‘ Bodleian hun 
ired guineas @or week r Summer months 50 
' is monthly SKENE, Br 1 Street, Oxford, 
md 
Travel. 
A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS 
A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar 
wit Switzerland, will take a party of boys and 


young men for a tramp among the Alps next eum- 














me For particulara write to Professor F. AN 
DEREGG. Oberlin. Oblo 

4 PROFESSOR OF GREE Ap #4 Ak 
4 vard Ph_D., an expertenced I 
vith many years of successfu experie 

itor, would Iike to take one wr twe 
next summer The best Harvard and Bo 

Address Box 146, Georgetown, Ky 
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4 wide ice In teac hing boys and In European 
trave we id ike to take two or three boys to Europe 
this er would accompany a small party of 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 

A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 
Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 
Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 

WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 








WRITERS, LECTURERS, CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS 


time, labor, and care of 


Let me save you the 
literary shop-work I have special facilities for: 
RESEARCH in the Sant ee libraries and 


information bureaus of New 
TRANSLATION from and into Spanish, French, 


Italian, German, and Russian 
INDEXING of books and publications of all 
kinds at short notice 


TY PEW RITING of fiction, plays, reports, ete 


J, EDLINGTON, 150 Nassau Street, New York City 





THE B ALANCED LIFE By Clarence Lathbury, 
author of “God Winning Us,"" **The Code of Joy.’ 

‘A Little Lower Than the Angels,"’ “‘The Being 
with the Upturned Fact Cloth, 12mo, 264 pp. 
$1.00; postage, 9 cents ‘A plece of inspired writ- 
ing The sentences are like well-cut jewels; 
they fascinate; . they possess a haunt 
beauty which is only equalled by their truth."’— 
Episcopal Recorder “A veritable tonic to the 
jaded, wearied, discouraged among mortals.’’—The 
Chicago Dally News The Nune Licet Preas, 
T. N.. 42 West Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topics of all kinds and in any language looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries, for echol- 
ars. writers, and others. Abstracts, copies, trans- 
lations, and bibliographies made Proof-reading 
and revision of manuscript. Highest university 
am! library references 
MISS M. H. BUCKINGHAM, 


96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 








JOIN The 


Morning-Glory Club 


“Abounds with well-chosen anecdotes.” 
The Dial, Chicago. 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


$3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 











Illustrated. 








MATHEMATICS 


Jeans’ Theoretical Mechanics 
Slocum ard Hancock's Strength of Materials 










Ciranville's Calculus 

Smith and Gale's Analytic Geometry 

Hawke's Advanced Algebra 

Pine's College Algebra 

Pierpont’s Theory of 
Variables 


CINN & COMPANY - 


Functions of Real 





BOSTON 





Handy Volume Classics 


illeges everywhere 


1hh 
per vol., 
prices to 


Used by schools and cx 
vola., pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35c 
limp leather The, per vol (Special 
achools and colleges.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Y.Crowell & Co., New York 





Thelast work of thelate FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
Honoré de Balzac 
Atall bookstores. Cloth, 81.50 net. Postpaid $1.40. 


PrMadephia 


J, 8. LAPPINCOTT COMPANY 











Literary} IN PERIL of CHANGE 
& Social By ©. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


Studies } THE NEW HUMANISM 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


Each 
$1.50 net | B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 














READ 


SHORTY McCABE 


By SEWELL FORD 


Six Months Subscription 
FREE 


Any present subscriber sending a new 
subscription for one year to THE NATION 
will have his subscription extended for 





six months. 








ES 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
The Censorship of the Church of Rome 


And Its Influence upon th: Production and Distribution of Literature 


A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, together with Some Consideration of the | 
Censorship and of Censorship by Pro estant 








ffects of State 


By GEO. HAVEN PUTNA®, Litt. D. 2v0ls. Sve. Each, net, $2.50 - 
VOL. I. Ready. VOL, Il. R. iprs } 
* The treatise has been written with admirable impart ind th ider is to be congratulat 
unusual lucidity of Mr. Putnam's style Ihe author is peculia ialihed the of investigatio 


discussion he has taken up.’"—WN. }?~ Ti» 


Yeady Ap 2 


Beside Still ' Waters 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author of “From a College Window,” etc. 
Uniform with ‘The Upton Letters Crown Svo. $1.25 net 

A record of the sentiments, the changing opinions, and the quiet course of life of a 
young man whom an unexpected legacy has freed from the necessity of leading an active 
life in the world of affairs. The book aims to win men back to the jovs of peaceful 
work, and simplicity, and friendship, and quiet helpfulness. It is, too, a protest against 
the rule or tyranny of convention, the appetite for luxury, power, excitement, and 
strong sensation. 


English Literature in the 18th Century 
By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN 


New Authorized Edition. Sve. $1.50 net. 








Previously issued Free Thinking and Plain Speaking (1 Vol.) Hours in a Library (4 Vols.) 
* There is little critical writing in the English language that can be compared with these essays tor 
keenness and breadth of view ()ne may search far and wide before finding estimates more dis 
nating, penetraiing, and withal judicial.” —Literary World 


4 > —~ 
Signs and Portents in the Far East 
By EVERARD COTES 
Svo, with 25 llMustrations. Net, $2.50. 

The potentialities of India as a coadjutor of Great Britain in the future of the 
Far East can hardly be overestimated. That future is one of the serious problems of 
the twentieth century. 

So immediate and dramatic, so big with possibilities and crowded with incident 
is the new situation, that Mr. Cotes publishes this report believing that the evidence of 
an eye-witness cannot fail to be of value where Anglo-Saxon interests are so closely 
concerned and so plainly threatened. 


. e 
: ¢ 
The Union Cause in Kentucky 
1860-1865 
By CAPTAIN THOMAS SPEED, Member of the American Historical Association. 
Author of “The Wilderness Road,”’ etc. 
Svo. Net, $2.50 
A narrative of the struggle of the Union men in the State of Kentucky to hold 
their State in the Union when other Stat+s were seceding, and strenuous e‘forts were be 
ing made to carry Kentucky into the Sou:hern Confederacy. It shows also what services 
were rendered by the Union soldiers of Kentucky in the Civil War. 


masts tasioge G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 7 ""42.%.3" 
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Lhe book is immensely 
frawing and anecdote 


interesting 
character "——The Bookman. 
alongside Curtis's 
( sarrisoh, by his sons, and Bry ¢ e's 
to the future of Democracy in America.” —The Dial 


The Truce in the East and Its Aftermath 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALER, author of ‘‘ The Re 
Shaping of the Far East,"” et« 
Mr. Weale has lost none of his power of thoroughly in 


teresting his reader, while at the same time supplying in 
formation of the greatest importance to students of Far 
Eastern politics. He has traveled through Korea since 
the war, and interprets its results in a lively, picturesque 
narrative. . He discusses the new position of Japan, its 
promise and its menace; the position and the future of 
China; and the ways in which the great Powers have been 
atfected by the results of the war 


Cloth, 8vo, with maps and illustrations, $3.50 net 


Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch’s 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


An interesting study of the position of present-day Chris 
tianity toward the fundamental purpose of its existence. 
[his purpose hardly yet attempted is set forth as: to trans 
human into the kingdom of God by the 
regeneration of all human relations. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 1}¢.) 


Rev. R. J.Campbell’s The New Theology 


Of great interest to the would-be religious man who finds 
self of tune with the an interesting 
resentation of the gospel of ‘‘ the humanity of God and 


form socrety 


hin out churches ; 


the divinity of man 


( loth, 12mo, $7.50 net (postage 10% ) 


Prof. Edmond Meany’s 
Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound 


Portraits and biographies of the men honored in the nan 

features of Northwestern America 

the Washington State Historica] 
Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 4c. net) 


ing of Geographic 
Ky the sex 


socrety 


retary of 


William Stearns Davis’s 


scarcely less heroic love and sacrifice 


Published 
by 





‘American Commonwealth,’ 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Macmillan Books 


The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin 


ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the Neu 


York Evéining Post. 
In two crown Svo volumes, $4.00 net (postage 24c.) 
a mass of the most fascinating material—description, 


“If on every educated American's most accessible shelves ‘Godkin’s Life’ could have its fitting place 
Addresses and rations,’ the ‘Letters of James Russell Lowell,’ the “Life of William Lloyd 


there would be little ground for pessimism as 


‘*The strongest, most attractive novel issued in months.”’ 


John Oxenham’s The Long Road 


**It catches hold of you when you read, and it clings 
long after the last page has been turned.’’—Cleweland 
Leader ( loth, $7 50 


A chatty, gossipy story of suburban life. 


Marion Foster Washburne’s 
Family Secrets 


Reading it is like having a confidential 
appreciative friend abvut our neighbor's affairs 
there's often a deal of satisfaction in that. C/orh, 


talk with an 
and 
$7.25 
A charming picture of early colonial life. 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 
The Birth of the Nation 


Che story of the Jamestown settlement and related 
matters told with a peculiar charm and delicate touches 
of quiet humor. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net 


By the author of the ** Children of the Ghetto.”” 
Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto Comedies 


‘* He has amusing ideas, and the art of sketching de- 
licious situations in an original and charming way."’ 
N Y, Cloth, $1.50 


Rabbi David Philipson’s 
The Reform Movement in Judaism 


Che first connected study of the most striking Jewish 
religious phenomenon of modern times. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Dr. J. Allen Smith’s 
The Spirit o: American Government 


Its Origin, Influence, 


Sun 


A study of the Constitution ; 
and Relation to Democracy. 
Citizens’ Library, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Ready Next Wee 
A new novel by the author of ‘‘A Friend of Caesar,”’ 


etc. 


A Victor of Salamis 


He has utilized the splendid dramatic possibilities of a period rich in episodes of glorious fighting and 


Cloth, $1.50 


64-66 5th Ave. 
ae 3 
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If one but stops to consider he be 

ginnings of the peace movement in this ! nd, i! 

country, this week’s Peace Congres Foral - 

seems little short of the marvellou . 

With more than a thousand delegates ; ne OC 

from all over the country, it seems as if . 

for once peace had become the fashi« . , : , — ‘ 

That much of what we have heard th : :, : - tar » 
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value of the gathering. Peace, like re f e Presiden i sels ! | ba lanataacake: af con 
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when the test of belief is at hand. We ¢ ind who think hig! of Seere \ - . Mi me oreament 

have but to go back nine years to re Taft, entertain the grave is to : :; case. to f , 

member how few were willing to be/ the advisability ef tl ng Seere ham 36 sccm The greeted 1 » broad 

known in 1898 as peace men, to say no faft forward as the continue f the | treaty of commercial r wr which 

thing of making outspoken protest | Roosevelt régime That régime may le Secretary Root Per ae rhis 

against manslaughter by the nation is beneficent as its mo rdent support er will require the consent of the Ser 

From those who but half believe, the | ers say it is: and yet we may not b te. and it i\dmitted that “present in 

cause will still suffer as it has in the | come enthusiastic over a man who is set lication re by no meat favo 

past. If this Congress means that the efore us as nothing but the image of | for ratification of anv treaty touching 

movement is hereafter to be placed on | another. For the sake of Secretary Taft | the sacrosanct tariff. Yet the indomit : 

a business basis, there is additional | himself, it would be we that the Ad- | hie optimists of the State Department 

cause for rejoicing. Like every other ministration should not pull wires for hink that, by December, 1908, the “pros 

the cause needs organization, and on a/| him too openly, and that the President | pects for ratification” will be “brighter” 

far larger scale than hitherto; it should hould not be provoked into or oken | than “present conditions seem to ind! 

have a definite plan of campaign, and ilvocacy of his cause te.” Can the Administration expect 

it should be as unceasing in its activity not to say hope, that the standpatter 

as are the navy leagues to be found in vill be routed at the pn next vear 

various places—latterly in this country N ne wv find fault with Seere 

These work for the instruments of war | !*! yan for the restoration of the 

by day and by night. In Germany the | Cuban Republi ive those who have vy nv 1 Of the Standard Ol 

league has raised hundreds of thousands fish motives That there e mat Co! I eptll raliway rebate 

of dollars to buy cruisers for the Gov- ich is unfortunate ue, Numbers of | will be genera ind properly—accept 

ernment The peace leaders ought to | men with Investment nh Cuba are ul ed as proof of the charges made, no 

combat every effort to increase our arm- | Willing to take Andrew D. White's ex- | or in the pre but in official reports 

aments and our fighting forces. To Mr ellent advice to set up the Republie sev t the company has profited largely 

Carnegie and the others who have! enty times, if necessar rather that tal unfair advantage of its com 

brought about this Congress the thanks | ™ake it a part of the United States, b to Into the ethic f the que 

are due of all who believe in the broth cause the setting-up process would prob- | tlon we need not enter It is evident 

erhood of man ibly affect their pocket In the cafe hat a common carrier enjoying the 
of Havana there is no more fam ir franchise the pecullar privileges, ar 
talk than the gossip that the rich plant the powers of a railway, is bound t 

Senator Foraker burned his bridges | ers will finance a revolution every othet treat al hippers alike. The company t 

behind him in his speech at Canton last ear for the next twent eal f need vhich it grants u secret rate can crust 

week Nominally, he addressed the lo be, in order to compel this Government | all rivals. This has been the case wit! 

cal Board of Trade, but actually his | to remain in Cuba. This may be done he Standard Oil As Secretary (the 

words were intended, not merely for | revolutions are sadly cheap in the and = CommisSioner) Garfleld sald last May 

Ohio, but for the whole country He but meanwhile the President and Se } report on the subject 

appears as spokesman for that wing of | retary Taft are playing their part brave Standard Oil Company has benefited 

the Republican party which President | ly and frankly. Th: reiterate that nously up almost to the pr t mo 

Roosevelt denounces as “reactionary,” | there has been no change in their view tt ecret rates. many of the secret 

“opposed to my policies.” We need not! since they established ovisional being clearly unlawful. 1 benefir 

isk for a nice definition of these terms vovernment, and that ¢ 1 on t be nts to at least three-quart f a 

Senator Foraker, indeed, protests that | turned over to the ¢ in i is soon a8 seer 

he has antagonized the President in only is possible. As the first step toward This statement was vehem« lente 

three matters: the form of the State- | the essential tranqu ind stability by the officers of the compar nd ? 

hood bill for Arizona and New Mexico, | Secretarv Taft ures t} taking of a their apologists—clergymen, 


the Hepburn Railway Rate bill, and the | census as the b f an honest vote idents, and editors of the relies: 
treatment of the Brownsville affair. But | and he rightly refuses to permit elther | The two vice presidents of the compa 
however much Mr. Foraker may pro- | this census or the election of a Presi H. H. Rowers and Jo! ™ Archi id 
test, his differences with President | dent to be hurried Sor ‘ ans would | clared Ma $ 1906 
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as 
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been welcomed to the Academy; but as 


Kenyon Cox remarked to a newspaper 
reporter, “In so large a body it is dif- 
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learn that the preposterous pleadings of | 
Mr. Delmas had no effect upon the jury 
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them who voted for acquittal did so in 
the belief that Thaw was insane. Thus 
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aw,” dangerous in any case, wildly ab- 
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thing. At least seven men on the jury 
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obligation to society and to their oath 
firm enough, to prevent them from be- 
ing deluded by all the mawkish senti- 
ment and crafty play upon the passions 


If 
clear in 
of the 
favor, we 


introduced into the defence of Thaw 
not, unfortunately, 


the 


have a 


we 


stance rigid application 


of murder, without fear or 
least the 
with the appalling inference 


fear the 


law 


at spared absolute disre 


of 


no 


are 
gard it 
that 


alts 


wealthy man need pen 


of his crimes 


in 
of 
candidates proposed, has 
the of all 
It is not that the ins are jealous 
of the 
the men who have in 


Academy of Design 


to thirty-three out 


National 
election 


The 
refusing 
the 


merely 


thirty-six 
acad 


followed way 


emies 
at le rising 


ast consciously 


outs. The arrives, 
the 


a secure 


course of years reached fame and 


look with a 
efforts of 
Each 


intellectual assent 


naturally 
the 


position 


certain skepticism upon 


younger men with other methods 


Academician will give 


to the proposition that there are nine 
ind sixt ways of constructing tribal 
lays, and every single one of them is 
right: but when it comes to the prac 
tical application of this eatholie theory, 
he hesitate In his heart of hearts he 
feels that of all the nine and sixty ways 
but half a dozen are really praisewor 
thy. and of that half-dozen, one—his 
own -is eminently the hest This is 
merely to say that the Academician ts 
a human being. with fallible judgment, 


ind unable to detach himself from preju 


| Germany, but, about 


upon by the Anticlericals as a justifica- 
tion for their course. This is a letter 
from Cardinal Merry del Val the 
Archbishop of Lyons, calling his atten- 
to “the capital 
next political elections in 
was no 
vice. 


to 


importance of the 
France.” It 
warning: and ad- 
Detailed suggestions how to pro- 


mere general 
ceed were given. Money was to be col- 
lected, as by the League of French Wo- 
men, but the spending of it was ta be 
the Church authorities. 
Merry del Val was most specific: 

Your Eminence should persuade the la- 
that it is a good thing to collect mo- 
ney, but it should be handed 


entrusted to 


dies 
to your 
Eminence with every confidence, you prom- 
ising them that you will employ it exclu- 


sively for electoral purposes in the man- 


“ner that you may judge most prudent and 


most advantageous. Your Eminence will 
afterwards come to an agreement with M 
Piou for the selection of candidates and 
the distribution of the money. 


Now, this looks amazingly like what the 
Anticlericals charged—that the 
Church, as such, was directly meddling 


have 


in French politics. From that it was a 
short step to the inference that there 
was a clerical plot against the republic 
itself. We do not draw that inference; 


but it is easy to see what the effect of 
%. compromising a letter would be upot 
an already suspicious and excited Anti- 
in France. 


clerical party 


The 
bakers has 
nificance 
campaign 


of the Paris 
its surface sig- 
more in the 
that has 
by Socialist labor 
the beginning of 
the Clemenceau Ministry, simultaneous- 
ly with the Parliamentary warfare wag- 
against the Cabinet by M. Jauras. 
Between the two, the Moderate press is 
beginning to complain that the Soctal- 


strike 
than 


threatened 
more 
It 


of 


is one step 
intimidation 
the 


very 


been carried on 


elements from 


ed 


ists have made themselves masters of 
| the Government. The Moderates point 
to the action of Minister of War Pic- 


quart In punishing a corps commander 
stationed at Nancy for remarks against 
the same time, re- 
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lieutenant who 


for 


the 


cashiered a 


army a 
year 


storing to 
had been 
claring at a labor meeting that he would 


ago de 
never obey his superior’s orders to fire 
upon the “workmen.” What better 
proof, is asked, can there be of the Gov 
ernment’s complete subservience to the 
and the fanatical 
for all M. Cle 
in moments of la- 
the 
le 


unions 
In fact, 
menceau's resolution 
bor crises, it would appear that 
end he has yielded to the repeated 
of the Confederation 
under their militant chief, M. Grif 
fuelhes. The great labor demonstration 
in Paris planned some months dgo was 
forbidden, but a bill was enacted ex 
tending the right of public meeting to 
the widest limit. The electricians’ 
strike was broken, but the ob 
tained pretty nearly all their demands 
So now there is talk of the military bak 
any bakers 


revolutionary 
“nacifists” ? 


in 


mands 


strikers 


being used to replace 


that may strike, but such repressive ac- 


ers 


tion for the moment is likely to be fol 


lowed by generous concessions. 


In a series of studies of present-day 
Germany by the French journalist and 
traveller, Jules Huret, we come across | 


an estimate of William II. from a point 
of view with which our own Andrew D 
White has already made us familiar. With 


sympathetic appreciation M. Huret af 


fords us a glimpse, not of the tradition- | 


al mailed war-lord and compeller of bat 
tle clouds on the European horizon, but 
a sagacious and se/f-controlled mon 


of Labor | 


of 

arch who for nearly a score of years | 
has been a powerful factor for Conti 
nental peace There is danger of 
overcoloring this new representation 
of the Emperor as arbiter of peace, 
just as the older picture was great 
ly overdrawn. In reality, William 
Il. is not, and cannot be, that ab 
solute master of fate who may, with- 
out reckoning consequences, throw his 


legions across the Rhine or dispatch his 
cruisers on a dash for Dover. We speak 
glibly enough of hurling the splendid 
German army at this or that enemy; but 
an army, after all, is something more 
than a primitive javelin, and, however 
well it be disciplined, it needs more than 
the impetus of an Imperial arm to be 
propelled with effect. It a soul 
of its own; and because the European 
standing army is so inseparably a part 
of the nation, animating principle 
in times of crisis must be something 
that animates the nation at large. It is 
to contend that a Ger 


needs 


its 


almost absurd 


man army would be as invincible in 
1907, fighting over Morocco, as it was 
in 1870 fighting for national unity 
The standing army, therefore, which 


enough we regard as one of the 
evils of the European political 
system, has this to be said in its favor: 
that, from the very fact of Its being an 
army fed by national levies, it affords 


rightly 
erying 





ler since August 6, 


| 
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tppre il . i ifains wars 
Nagzed for friv yu — ” it the 
instigation of a self-seeking faction In 


Western 


Europe it is hard to imag 
ne i great war brea inpre 
ceded | an upheay f in 
mas on either side S lan Hat 
tons opinion, given 1 \ 
mie of ‘A Staf Ort » i B 
During the Russo-J W that 
mong he quaiink N] to 
make a good private s« t ~ 
I t he sha hat I ‘ Fact 
Japanese rivate enters } wa 
with burning feeling f " i 
ger.” Sut just because t is becoming 
more and more difficult to make natior 


hate each other without grievous wrong 


governments must hesitate to throw 
against each other armié whose hea 
may not be in the fightir 

The action of the Electoral Commit 
tee of the German Reichstag in unseat 
ing one of the Conservative Deputie 
Herr Richthofen, because of interfer 
ence in his behalf by Chancellor von 
Biilow, would indicate that the complai 
sance of the Government majority in the 
Reichstag does not go to the point of 


acquiescing in an aggression on Parlia 
mentary privilege Prince von Biilow 
had come to the aid of the Conservative 
candidate in a newspaper appeal to the 
members of all bourgeois parties to unite 
for the defeat of the Socialists This 
the committee, by a vote of seven to six 
decided was illegal. Evident the Lib 
eral representatives on the committee 
voted against the Government on broad 
Constitutional grounds The denial of 
the principle of Ministerial responsibi 
tv to Parliament must have as its cor 
relative absolute Parliamentary immu 
nity from interference by the Execu 
tive. That the German Government has 
not held fast to this appears not only 
from its open interference in the elec 
tion, but from the recent Erzberger case 


restriction on Parliamentary 
The disqualification 


involving a 
freedom of speech 


of Herr Richthofen may indicate the 
precarious nature of the Government 


majority; in any case, the Reichstag is 
to be congratulated on its spirit of in- 
dependence. The hardiest imagination 


can scarcely conceive the election of a 
New York Congressman being set aside 
because of an open letter addressed to 
him from the White House saying, “Your 
success is necessary to the safety of the 
country and to the interests of the Re 


publican party.’ 


t was the iw fixing e ! rs 
f labor in mines, which was adopte 
. WeeK by 94 votes ] Cath 
R ht ‘ Cove I i! I 
for some time 
1 of eral labor | it " 
You Catholics, who 
‘ by ich a pre ul 
‘ } hold on the w 
‘as t the Socialist i 
he O on to overthrow the G 
ment Bu probabls the Co 
Ww hiefly instrumental ! 
I t the fall of the Mini 
for a thorough recon 
l em nial régime has te f 
roughout the country, and a Pa 
el rv Commission Is now engaged 
t 1 King Leopo | itt ile 
\\ is any reform tending to wea I 
ontrol has not changed, however. Hence 
he dilemma of the Cabinet | ling i 
, ble to oppose the 1 il n ‘ 
vhose interests he had served Ie 
ind so subservient nd finding | 
eg Impo bie to re t public opi 
ion, M. Smet de Naeyer chose to re 
ffice The foreign press spea of 
feeling of genera inrest and d at 
faction which pervades Belgian politi 
nd of which the colonial problem 
the most definite cause. Certainly, poli 
i have reached an unhealthy 
when, as we learn from the dispatc! 
a Ministry, bent upon resigning, pe 
the discussion of a measure ft 
Chamber after a roval decree withdraw 
ng it from Parliamentary con 
has been secret ned 
In the history of f om 
' 7 ? the j } Pat ur 
election of a few weel i ) } 
! n memorable The resu rec 
! nee how the ele of 
teen women as members of tl [ie 
il one-sixth of the total number It 
! be a not unrelated fac 
trendance at the University of Helsi 
fe iven as 2,640 men to 564 w 
mie or about the same r oa 4 
eva in the new Diet “Long befo 
the elections.” in eve-wltne writes 
here had been a well-organized and ac 
ve agitation going on among the wo 
men, and the result was that an in 
mensely large number of women have 
voted.” In Helsingfors 55 per cent. « 
the votes were cast by women 
Many old women were brought on littl 
ledges, drawn by their children or et 
iren's children to the polling-places. I 
illy, married people went together. When 
[ stood in the row, waiting for my turr 
ome, I heard a young laboring couple 
| cussing in a kind and friendly way the 
own family affairs—the baby, the girl 
winter cloaks, the boy's sct g—wt 
they were waiting 
The dispatches state that nine of 


The resignation of the Belgian Cab 
inet, which has been expected for some 
weeks, was announced on Friday. Gath 
ering difficulties have finally brought 
about the downfall of the Smet de 


Naeyer Ministry, after it had held pow 
1899. The specific 
the Government was 


measure on which 


nineteen women Deputies are Socia! 


& ratio that would 


for the country at large 


probabl) 


iA 
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CGHTBOUSNESS AND PEACE | equ: number of delegates from each of 
he two disputing nations, with foreign 
. to | e been a pre vided as a sort of un ‘ But this 
I ) ‘ : he Peace may make an important verdict against 
I I ‘ Vhat Or i ven coun eall that of one man, 
‘ ection, ilKe a d nd he an alier rl far is Lord 
\ ! e in Presi S 1 has n ‘ Powers 
| irted he or inwi ! ‘ , e to hy cont 
! ears B ne ersit to arbitration But Secre 
‘ If the ©] Root showed how \¥ fferet 
eacl the eerip case is when von have al izust an 
od; bu f he permanent tribunal charged to decide 
veen the two e him judicial wav eve questior hmitte 
rhe Yet the real to it Then we cet a true t nationa 
! i e of ¢ Maa court, before which 1 nt io! mas 
Powers of the world can-| ag properly be compelled he 
c we : bot! tizen 0} own t 7 ice 
. evs mi Wh we now requir¢ iM Root 
i , : : I th ibstitution of ction 
' courts of his ow! ( liplomatic action, the ion of 
the safest leadit n Atoind eouee of veune ar din 
\ vill i man doe omatic sense f respon We need 
nera ibmit n for arb ition jude. why ‘ ne 
le on of appointed ted only in the question appearing uy 
' . lw onfide the on he ec’ i bettors nel P in h 
I ight ut In any ca end is to be attained | the establish 
ong ind am thor ment of a cou of permanent judge 
1 of the istice of n who wi have no other occupation and 
I 7 t in person and club no other interest but he exercise ot the 
ntagonist That would udicial facult in he netion of 
fianisn O Tae ich a | that high sense of responsibi 
| be to defend that | | J clear that when the world get 
! anti-social thin he ul ch a bench of international judg 
I'he ndividu we io not he ovomach hou hteousne 
whether he ighteor peace will |] e to indoned 
idiclal sense We should | The proper word to use i ce no 
! would reduce eve hteousne he ‘ n ie 
! e Torn What | ense of persona \ hit vhich has 
rec what ou de ‘ no place ina \ ii W! it nation 
‘ ve ' wry zation ha n cout ha oO ¢ ! nh not rood 
n to e up bein 1dge opinion of itself, but the 1 ce of it 
ise, and to surrende he | claim And jue mn out the su 
f e vengeance Murde {| perior civili ion or 1 ili of one 
nd lyneh-law linget oun compared with those of it 
‘ nized a irvivals of | contestant. would have to bi iled out 
\nd ! ‘ pes em before i mucl vou { the ension of a 
: nd the Hague Con ich man that h en ed to a diffe 
eu i! . ingement can- | nt article of ju ce fron oor man 
vhereb eacelu ‘ | even national elt-righteousne com 
f fl ‘ ‘ be made a | fortable as it may be, could cut no figure 
! te between na- | in a « eat law There wo | be no pos 
been between the cit | ibility, as the President seems to imag 
! tion ne, of the United State ecoming the 
bon hire to the Con- | suees or to that “censorship” which, as 
1 tl Hie wa ld to | Lord Rosebery h iid, Er nd has 
} Administration at ilwa\ assumed towards the re of Eu 
! t n ¢ ent, his word | rope entitling her to viminister ex 
ce of he head of the Ad- | hortation and rebuke to othe coun. | 
! M hte elt consuming | tric We should simp lve a em 
the cour on lay have | of impartial justice for ind the 
‘ tT hnteou h | acutely righteous people would have to 
owed to be prac | ubmit to it alone with those hat ad 
fe the chief point of mitted themselves to be no better than 
| h. in line as it wa vith in ordinary Christian nation 
| me of he ! t and On the idle i of ! mament 
ed iT of the world | there een also to be no little confusion 
fo i minal which of thought The Rev ly Morgan Dix 
! matic 1) quar triumphantly confute those who crit 
! I} weakne in iIn- | eised hi ermon of Sunda in praise 
tionna rbitration ha ilwa been lof war by ivin that the objector 
rare t) le 0 might lack | would disband the militia bolish the 
lq Art ' n tribu | police ind leave us all exposed to rob 
e usuall been made up of an | bery, assault, and anarchy sul no peace 
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man in his senses disputes the need of a 


visible embodiment of the police powe1 
Even courts must have officers to exe 
cute their mandates. And if we get an 
international court, clothed with great 
authority and extensive jurisdiction 
there will be required a sort of inte! 
nation police force to see that its de 
‘ ions are obeyed Thus the question 
of disarmament is, at the present time 
merely one of less or more. And a new 
irgument for an international agree 


ment to lighten military burdens i 


ound in the state of the world’s mone) 
narkets to-day With the rate of inte 
est eve ry where rising, military debts be 
come more crushing, and the reason 
igainst adding to them more command 
ng If the leading nations would bind 
hemselves to knock off $25,000,000 eact 
from their military budgets, the result 
Ing iree capital would do much to 
trengthen credit and give a fresh im 
petus to commerce and industry and all 
he aris of progress 
CRIMINAL LAW REFORM 
Wha na ie i i@ lon 
raw ) f Thaw 1 New York he 
i i inda rf 1 fi nagn vile uni 
errible blot upon the legal procedure o 
I 1 Sta We i ) yu 1 tha 
weak judge o vu h would ha 
mg ag ) la way oft iging the que 
) ] rf iny ind of 
ng an end to the mass of irrelevancies im 
wrted into the ase, and to the long argu 
i wh very ile » th 1dm 
i , ] i ! ‘ i 1j , | 
ynd } yund ft a irdity [From 
Nolicito Journal, London, March 30 


This foreign comment but echoes what 


thousands of Americans have felt and 

said about the lamentable state of oul 

riminal law. Its network of uncertain . 
ties: its fine-spun technicalities which 

ike the gossamer threads in Southey) 

poem, turn to steel and bind fast the 

arm of justice its intolerable delay: 

the series of traps which it sets fo: 

prosecutors, juries and judges, andl 

courts of appeal; the premium which 

t puts upon crime committed by a rich 
man able to employ astute counsel who 


will thread a way to immunity through 


the tortuous mazes of our criminal pra 


tice, thus outraging propriety, making a 


mock of the law, and reducing to an 
ibsurdity the boast that all men are 
equal in a court of justice-—all this ha 
heen exposed and deplored for years 
Lawyers have mourned at if Judges 
like Justice Brewer of the Supreme 


shame it is 
Th 
ha 


attention of 


Court, have shown what a 


Reformers have cried out against if 

of the | 
the 
Yet 
would ask 
ol 


nited States 


the 


President 


brought matter to 


Congres nothing has been done 


What 


long 


is whether 
trial may 
of finally 


and profes 


we to-day 


at least 





the Thaw 
the 


sentiment 


the 


not 


erace 


work rood 


arousing 
ional obligation to the pitch of setting 


public 
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on foot a movement for the reform of e { , . 
this national abuse Appeal must ne 
essarily ‘be made above ill others 
iwyers, It is their profession, for { 
1 
which thev should have a jealous « 
hat most nffe fro he chaotic 
into which the crimina aw ha fers 
illowed to fall. We could wish, there el oi i 


! aiso nN ! propel! if on 


precept of Lord Coke, that he considered 


every mat who had heen heeesst 
his profession under an obligation 
benefit ociet What creater benef 
eould an American bhestow upon | 
ind than the removal of the reproa ‘ ( 
nd danae which lie n the workings ot} 
‘ failure to worl ot our ecrimina aw \ 
\ ! " refort however, it t f e "J 
wiividual eade that we must chief 
Oo} \ 1 ! n whose heart the wrot 
uri I | one from W hin 
low oO « mization ina evisia 
No bette or more pertine illust ‘ 
of th ith can be found than tt ( ‘ 
er ors San ‘ Rom Vie ! 
o much for the reform of the erimi , 
iw of England It would be well if ‘ te 
copy of his Diarv could be made 4} | ‘ } ‘ } 
ibed reading for every lawver in tl ne ) 
tate of New Yor Ror 1 found | ! biovss ‘ 
yy n the lotti ‘ e ol person ne 
ot ional «dul In hi peech in the P on 
(‘ommons in ISt1. when bringing in ! t wit] 
three bill for the reform of the ther ‘ tenes ( 
hideous criminal ] etiee ti d vit) 
" mend ' ry 
' 
i : { i 
I h \ al | 
va Oo} 
yea \ h | I 
’ idva yg \ 
~ ‘ I M z ? 
iii] q} ‘ j ) ‘ 
ine pro i ‘ 
vier a debt to h 0 ety in which I 1 PO] 
| the way \ h I lt l a 
bliga ca : ; 
; - , , ‘ 
i} »p ( ! ( i 
! | 7. = 
this is not the place to recount Ron mn aquestion hich Tye 
iliv's long struggles and large triump! of wnsel. to answe at - 7 
He found the criminal 'aw of England a ‘ ing rhe lawve , 
barbarous code justice lLeing too ol ne the inqui a to 
' vnonym for horrible cruelty or fat } ‘ of the Chicagc 1 A 
tastic caprice; he left it after yea te tox to the 1 
unwearied labors omewhat more we Com) ion counse 1° 
ihv ot a Christian na on. The que f \i H 7 a 
j whethe there are not Americans, Iike owned ' of the Altor P 4 
Romilly successful in the law and Ike oh own compan HW ( 
him undaunted, who wii feel that fe Milburn. tl obiects 
them. too, leqalite oblige, and wit 
themselves to the work of rescuing our 
criminal law from the fearful hugger 
mugger into which it has drifted f u 
lo be preci tl vi ‘ ibucet of ¢ 
pert testimony ila for a thorou : ( 
overhauling It is to the clashing of ex . 1 
perts in the Thaw trial ind the long one f 
wrangles over them, that we mainl , e} ‘ ‘ 


owe the inexcusable pre'cagation of the | q ise GC - 





before Black Friday, prove that this 
ght of inquiring into the personal 
peculations of men in responsible posi 


ons is a matter ofl long established 
ecedent It is therefore our conviction 
hat, if the right to insist upon the 
ons put to Mr. Harriman were to 

‘ enled » the Interstate Commis 
on, that right is likely to be asserted 
1 short orde by a Congressional com 

(tee 

| t he uilty trustees Mr 
iman and |} fellow-directors ought 

» welcome the full d losure of all the 
cts irrounding Union Pacific’s 10 
cent. dividend nd $130,000,000 stock 

t ist autumn These men 

that suspicion surrounds, and 

from tl t surrounded, both these 
bre imably, the know that 

eet holds implicitly to the be 

the lirector ‘jockeved” with 
claratile of the dividend; sup 

1 month tatements of Southern 

‘ nil which bore directly on 

lend question; fomented in 

ind New Yor! an extravagant 

4 on in connection with 
dividend, and eventually 

owil for this speculation, de 

! |! the mor marke ind jeopar 
! l ime interests of the coun 

e do not iy that this Wall Street 

f ha been proved true But we 

‘ tin that Mr. Harriman’s refusal 
ver cf iin questions has per 

1 a ood part of the public that 
true ii we further hold that, if 
then the time has come to take fur 

ps for the regulation, not of our 

i ra but of our railway direc 
Dis ion about tl propriety of 
peculatin n he Stocl ex 

I ecret advance information 

! heir own stocl is regarded 

7D n qu ‘ we are quite aware 
i ‘ icademic dispute, an un 
fi earch after counsels of per 
n It | our opinion, however 

if, even in those quarters, sentiment 
heen changing since we have learn 

| the power that four or five men may 
‘ vith a £130.000.000 cash fund 


end towards which such financial 

yer ecretl exercised and unre 

ned b law or seruple, must In 

tab lead our railway enterprises 

ht to be plain to every one who has 

ul the Imilar chapter In our rallway 

t té enr wa 

CROMER IN EGYPT 

| pt without Evelyn Baring, Lord 

: The reading world is trying 

» adjust Itself to the thought. It 

in 18 that Major Baring arrived 

n Calro, after nearly twenty vears tn 

e Royal Artillery and four of 

vice as private secretary to the Far! 

Northbrook. Viceroy of India. Since 

or a east nee R82 hi 


The Nation. 


Egypt, 


name has stood for progress in 
for the reform of the courts and of the 
fiscal of 
forced labor, the development of irriga- 


hundred other 


system, the practical abo.ition 


tion, and progress in a 


directions. A nation humiliated and im- 


poverished by its rulers, has been set 


upon its feet and been helped far along 
and self- 


by 


the road towards prosperity 


Profiting largely 


India, Lord Cromer 


£overnment 
British 
} 


mistakes in 
of England's 
success in colonization, or better, admin 
the world over 


as made Egypt greatest 
Nowhere else 


of a 


backward one 


istration. 
the superior 


been on the whole 


has attempt 
nide a 
so praiseworthy 

the task which fell to Cro 


realize who go back 


How great 


mer those ¢ 
the 
ul, 


revolution 


on 5 an 
time when he became British con- 
The Arabi Pasha 
1882 was the sincere effort 
to 


a dissotute spend 


to 
or pro-consu! 
of 
of an abominabl) 


oppressed people 


throw off the yoke of 


thrift The foreign bondholders chose 
to regard it—-as many writers do to- 
day—as merely the mutiny of an unpaid 
irm Acting for them, England sup- 
pressed the rebellion, banished Arabi, 
and took hold in Cairo. The city seeth 
ed with intrigue and discontent The 
Mahdi movement grew apace; one great 
uuthern province after another fell 
va until, with the tragedy of Khar 
tum, the Egyptian frontier was forced 
hack to the Second Cataract. Naturally, 


the Mahdi had his followers in Cairo it- 
self ithered courage from the dis 
the hated and 


from the opposition of the 


who g: 


putes among foreigners, 
particularly 
French months Cromer, with 
mo his borders, 


lived in expectation of a fanatical upris- 


For many 


aggressive foe on 


ng in the capital, and neither in |/pper 
nor in Lower Egypt were there trust- 
worthy troops, save those of the small 
English garrison 

Still, Cromer’s spirit remained un- 


He left the Mahdi in peace for 
while a new Egyptian army 
was built up 
material Finally, after 
of and 


the Mahdi'’s successor, and 


daunted 
seven vears 


and an admirable one 


of 


eleven 


out raw 


years planning 
he overthrew 
won back for Egypt her vast Equatorial 
Meanwhile, the internal re 
forms had proceeded swiftly. The Bar- 
like the huge dam at 


the of great 


territory 


rave below Caltro 


Assuan, became source 
vast 


the 


while 
of 
are even 
The fellah 
of the law, an equal with the once over 
In in 


wealth 
the for irri- 
considera 


the eyes 


waters i'pper Nile 


vation now under 


tion became, in 


bearing and despotic pasha an 
credibly from a bankrupt 
state, Egypt of the 
flourishing countries in the world 


short time, 
most 
This 
financial transformation was particular- 
ly Lord His first 
with Commissioner 
Public found 


running 


became one 


Cromer’s work rela 
Egypt wa n 


Debt Hle 
behind 


tion 
of the the coun 


in a way 


each year 


the | 


race to | 


waiting, | 


schemes for utilizing | 
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to make its escape from entanglements 
seem impossible, particularly in view of 
the varying opinions among the debtor 
nations. Just how the way to solvency 
and prosperity was found has recently 
been set forth at length by Sir Auckland 
Colvin, the British comptroller-general 
in Egypt and financial adviser to the 
Khedive. Sir Auckland, like Lord Mil- 
and Lord Cromer’s successor, Sir 
Eldon Gorst, is eager to give Lord Cro- 
mer full credit for all he has done. “The 
making of modern Egypt,” says Sir 
Auckland, “is the work of Lord Cromer; 
without him it might scarcely have been 
accomplished, and with his name it will 
identified.” Beyond all doubt, Lord 
Cromer, who is now sixty-six years old, 


her, 


be 


has won for himself imperishab'e re 
nown as among the greatest of Eng 


land’s long line cf distinguished admin 
istrators. 

And yet it is noteworthy that his re 
tirement coincides with a period of great 
unrest along the Nile, with the demanid 
for Egypt for the Egyptians more out 


spoken than ever before. Each month 
shows that the movement is, if any- 
thing, steadily growing stronger. Thus 
Sir Eldon Gorst faces a new problem 
different from the old, more delicate 
and difficult of settlement. True, Lord 
Cromer has gradually increased the 


share of the Egyptians in their govern 
Their constitution comprises a 
Legislative Council As 
sembly, and no law or decree calling for 
administrative can promu 

gated without the Council’s consent. A 


ment. 
and a General 


changes be 


local administration is 
Yet 


greater share in 


being granted to the natives much 


remains to be done. The courts have 
still to learn to apply the law with 
judgment and discrimination; indeed, 


as the Edinburgh Review said recently, 
“until these questions have 
it cannot be said that the protection of 
life and property in Egypt is efficiently 
assured.” That the native 
chance in the criminal courts when op 
posed by Englishmen, Wilfrid Bunt and 
others have recently asserted. 

Indeed, it may be asked whether Lord 
Cromer’s wonderful success may not be- 
come the best object-lesson the world 
has had, that no government, however 
admirable, is so good as self-govern- 
ment The which the native 
Egyptians now enjoy, instead of con- 
tenting them, simply make them long 
for the rights and privileges of the self 
governing nations of Europe. This, in 
deed, is the instinct planted deep in the 
Lord Cromer himself has 
now explain 


been settled, 


has small 


powers 


human heart. 
shown great nervousness 


| ed, perhaps, by his physical condition 


over the situation. His shockingly harsh 
and really illezal punishment of the na 
tives who attacked British officers 
Denshawei is proof that even this nota 
ble administrator, at the end of his 
career, ruled by force rather than by af- 
felt it necessary to main- 


at 


fection, and 
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tain the prestige of his nation by medi 

the debate 
has been 

an iron-handed 
will go on in- 


Doubtless, as 
Lord Cromer 


despot or 


mval cruelty 


to whether a 


benevolent 


autocrat and oppressor, 


definitely. But his fame is securely estab- 
lished as one of the great men of our 
times. 


A UNIVERSITY AT WASHINGTON 


Just claimant for 
lectual headship among American cities 
is appearing. A 
capitalizing, under private initiative, the 


now a new 


movement is afoot 


intel- | 


. | 
for 


immense apparatus of scholarship at the | 


national capital. All roads lead to Wash 
and let New 
and even Indianapolis, drop into 
provincial obscurity while the nation ac 
Washington the 
dence for the literary man, the scholar, 


ington: York, Chicago, 


SO 
Boston, 
claims as ideal resi 
the scientist, the jurist, the student of 
whoever, 
life. A na 
tional university, embodying the concep 


diplomatic relations, for in 


short, leads the intellectual 


tions of the founders of the republic, is, 


we are told, at last to be created. The 
scientific, historical, and literary treas 
ures of governmental museums and ar 


chives are to be rendered accessible as 
never before to candidates for univer 
sity degrees. 

The promoters of the George Wash 
ington University movement are much 
in earnest They are now closing a 


campaign for providing a suitable site 
They are seeking no Congressional help, 
but their endeavor is to enlist the sym 
and of the 
country. Nationally prominent men, in- 
cluding the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, have expressed approv- 
al of the scheme. Reasons 
advanced by speakers at public meetings 
why Washington, already a considerable 
social centre, should also become the in 
tellectual capital of the United States 
In most lands, it is asserted, the seat of 


pathies cooperation entire 


are being 


government contains the greatest, and 
instances the only 
The energetic director of th 
Bureau of American Republics tells of 
meeting a Hindu potentate at the Delhi 
Durbar, who announced his intention of 
sending his son to Harvard because he 
wished him to have the of 
tife at the American capital, but who, 
when informed that the only American 
university with whose name he was fa- 


in many great ur 


versity. 


advantages 


miliar was situated nearly 500 miles 
from Washington, was immediately 
shaken alike in his determination and 
in his admiration of American good 


sense. An impressive exhibition, in fact 
of arguments in favor of doing in this 
first of the nineteenth 
what members of the Constitutional Con 
vention of 1787 wished to do, and what 
the first President sought to accomplish 
through his will and testament, is 
ing set forth. 

Out of the present agitation Wash 


decade century 


be 


| 


The Nation. 


izton seems e a unive 
Sity of distin« j i le ed 
the main to gradu of a highly 
specialized cha er r} imbe 
of students or mas ide of private 
equipment it will be on a footing with 
longer established institutions of learn 
ng, may be doubted It pportunity 
will lie in pushing the dev ment of 
facilities which cannot lx luplicated 
|; elsewhere. In certain branches of stud 
ii may easily outrank all other Ameri 
can universities: in such ibject in 
deed, as diplomacy, Internationa 
American history since 1800. m« , 
ozy, and the application of the 

cal sciences to agriculture t seer 

must lead all others 

rhe ambitious unive Wa 

on will not need i ins rea 
vith an array of museu! ind = | 
braries because these tl natior 
Government has’ established Indeed 
according to report the iniversity 
wi be relocated on a tra of rather 
less than ten acres—land enough, ne 
doubt for such headquarters as are 
necessary where student lo much of 
their work outside In contradistine 
tion, however, Harvard University now 
occupies, exclusive of lands held for in 
vestment purposes, 542 acres. The Har 
vard Medical School alone occupies a 
site of twelve acres, considerably larg 
er than the property proposed for the 
George Washington University Yale 
has an acreage somewhat smailer than 


that of Harvard: and Columbia, situated 


in the metropolis, where land cannot be 
held for the purposes of an agricultural 
college or of a museum of living trees 


covers a tract of nearly thirty-five acres 
arising 
which to de 


the gift, two 


Chicago University’s troubles 


from inadequate space in 
velop were allayed only by 


of 
Lake Geneva. 


or three years ago, about sixty-five 


acres frontage on 


But when Washington has its unive 
sity, what of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other important centres of 


Professors of Columbia and 
and Yale hardly migrate 
to Washington. Nor the 


institutions of our large cities be hence 


population? 
Harvard will 


in a body will 


forth devoted solely to undergraduate 
work, leaving the fields of special re 
search to be cultivated at Washington 
alone—not while the museums, librarie 


and laboratories cf several great commu 


nities offer to students exceptional facil 


ities, many of which are by no mean 
duplicated in governmental departments 
We must remember that, exacting a 
the teaching profession is the re 
search instinct is normally trong 
among scholars Facilities offered in 
New York or soston tempt the 
studious just as the resources of Wash 


utiliza- 
tion at one centre furthers utilization at 
from which 
Washington 
its 


ington are tempting. Moreover 


all the others. The sectior 


an important ty at 


will be most 


univers 
likely 


to draw students 


more 


et 
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I Ancoin the cele ty with which ich epithets as exactly’’ instead of discussing the inter 
vent ht Horse Ha Charles | pretation of them 
n rn La vere coined A certain Ital- | Le Vingtieme Sik po que (1906), by 
ene mat , med to hear- | ® Wallier, i h annual review 
‘ ; : | French polit in the series begun in 18/4 
Tr ‘ nnounced if t hospit ible | 
rncle the name of André Daniel (eX 
| Longha 1! Gentleman 
‘ VM André Lebon) rh yea Pre 
one evening to be recs 
| det il and Parliamentary el ion th 
ne 0 tl onghaire Gentlen ! ut . " 
Longhaired . mar put | paration of Church and State new so 
So was well-doing ever | cial laws and strike the budget, the off 
} ewan ' the good old day when cial winding up of the Dreyfus cas anid 
! I h Mo ) i qu ol i! trea l read 
bly With full « i m of locumentat 
| | he ide ol h bool hit 
| } } " } ley j Pa dic 
‘ | BOOT EW , i mod itely Radica 
‘ | Lu I 1 t e ce hie e Catho 
> ! 
PA lique ux Eta Ur by G Andre ‘ 


priest, relates summarily how Roman Cath 


olics in America remedied the blunders ot 


u legislation imposing an unfavorable tru 
‘ I tee system on their church This is fo 
lf of tl \ ent- | Frenchmen, whose public worship asso 
ion have failed 0 disastrously “mong 
! |} Cathol But i would = be well if th 
| whole ubject, from the point of view of 
x vener international comparison, could be handled 
} } f | f I f th 1 a complet: university thesi on the 
— , Paul ¢ who 1s Constitutional question Autour du’ Cath 
a I I t f re | o n wial i volume if essays 
1 Kou written mainly for the Revue des Dewa 
' Ila Vondes under the Brunetiére régime: the 
fto 18% nd ithon Georges Goyau, and his wif 
j }’ } 


laughter of President Félix Faure) are 


leading writers of the more modern school 


! | I ! ! ! if Roman Catholics in France 
! I In book of history the Revolution 
! . OD to the fore The first volume of 
that a | the Me moi of the Comtesse de Boign 
oi ollege nee G'Osmond, has gone through five edi 
‘ or in Ie than that number of week 
, r I he ke rh wide-awake lady, unbiassed by char 


" n t or principle, and curiously withou 


emotion, like o many of her class, wa 





: { l ! | own up when the Revolution broke ou 
aped the fate of most of her friends 
‘ ‘ a u- | by a discreet emigration to England, and 
Wi f Ml 1G ee irvived almo into our own time She 
lexas, M ‘ Ider; | tells too good a story to be always accur 
f lL on the | ate nd Chancellor Pasquier, a survivor lik 
Wit! ms herself, to whom she confided her manu 
} . nre no Flau- | ses pt, would not consent to its publica 
Kha ! ed patt he | tion: his heir, the Duke-academician d’Au 
(jod 1 A f fier 1 h liffret-Pasquier allowed Taine to consult 
n . | 
ii ! u itia | it; and now the d’Osmond family takes on 
rage ; ! ' | If the responsibility of its publication 
ram I iw mul | rhe presen instalment reaches from 1781 
bl oF if J t ! ‘ ! » isl4 In La ‘ Varistocrate "” Pierre 
t Amone bo } i} ; eul ! | | le Vaissiére edits exact contemporary tes 
the histor f hiel eall th Ideal All mony of he Revolution a recounted 
f honorif ! mt t n private correspondence” during the fate 
h } | bea ! iryings ful year from 17898 ‘to 1794 ‘Les Fils de 
| La Con Philippe-Figalité pendant la Terreur’”’ is the 
i , And hardieu econd number of G. Lendétre’s documentary 
7 " il ar é m the Memoirs and Souvenirs of the Revolution 
} ! iu Frédéric Masson of the French Academy 
! hid , pring has published the eighth and ninth vol 
j ( nau nf in the un fo h work mn Napoleon et i fa 
lon it Ile In a recent letter he denies that 
! t ms, | the documents from which he has taken the 
! (; ! i , 1G P matte of his extraordinary eries of per 
\ ' ired |} ips thirty volumes on Napoleon have been 
| 7 | nh | r ctl | vir | furni hed to him by the family he will 
| haracts j t slue to | disclose hi souree when the time comes 
, publication the author to do so rhe pre nt volumes take up 
! ! | Aol he the abdication at Fontainebleau and Na 
Mi ) certais vile poleon's solleitude to extort ample provi 
' G , h a final’ repl in th on for all the members of his family, 
' | j (April do: tl (‘olomne oul none of whom seems to have been troubled 
" ' | ! f proach ; significantly that about Napoleon's fate The whole family 


ha ! 1 himself to tating facts | had but one fear that the allied Powers 
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i) ' [ ld tr ks t fo ! I 1 rf 1 ia 
pala of Mycenwan styl built by 
Achman invad In certain details ofl 
pro} tions andnumbers of columns the My 
PA ty vi h Db L) pfeld finds a i 
lat isio to ¢ liffers from the 
M pan style of the mainland Does Dr 
| " ther that } } of Ody 
resemblk tl ib-type of the Myce 

ean pala having the characteristi 
megaron, but one that is wider than it is 
leep witl 7 or three-columned ar 
ingemer if facade, instead of being deep 
‘ witl 1 two-columned ar 
ingement of facade like the palace at 
riry If th ! meaning, one won 
I vl lid tu Phwstus instead of 
Cr ! ib-type; for Dr. Dérpfeld 
hin f tha of the later palace of 
Myce Pit tyle which he believes to have 
¢ existed at Cnossus so little remains 
that 1 he it measurement nor its 
in letermined,”” and megaron 


1 after the model furnished 


he | ! i excavations at Phawstus To 


he megaron of Mycenmwan typ 
) Dorpfeld see it Phwestus 
by Ir. Mackenzie as a character 
Cretan” arrangement of por 
ht-well ind, while the matter 
lispute it would seem to some 
logn c to peak of a Phastu 
Mycenman palace But all who are 
! with Dr. Dérpfeld’s views would 
wa meant As questions of 
i well i difficulties in 


! 1) I 1 m exa tate 
f ! lea if n D Dorpfeld 
! re mblance of the building 
! ! I i at I I i to ancl t build 
( } il 
he interests of clearn Mycenman"”’ 
hie los il term should be carefully 
i to the last phase of the Bronze 
t! ne at all adequately repre 
! t M t rhe new term “Mi 
1! lL) Kevan has a wider 
es f Cnossu the capital of King 
M “ nhabited from the beginning 
! nd of the Bronze Age, and Mino 
! ! lered a picturesque equlv 
nt of an ljective applicable to the en 
t It ‘ Ax of Greek lands For con 
( tan excavators now use thi 
Karl Minoan, Middle Minoan, and 
M n to denote periods of time 
! xhly contemporaneous with 
} 0 Middle and New Empires’ of 
' pf | ’ nt of time therefor Myce 
‘ Lat Vinoan As regard types of 
hit ! M ‘ ran’ | meant i 
} megaron fore-hall port 0 
! t, which preva lon the mainland 
(j ‘ t the lo of the Bronze Age 
iw ! ed into at least one island 
M } he it was introduced into 
have en 1 matter of 
f t in only be tudied at 
i" t iH yet Kh Hawt 
y April & 
ro THe Epiror or Tue NATION 
! r if f March 8 Fran 
\ lud I 1 u m of 
| ind Philology by iving ro 
I ! t late literatur it it ‘ 
} lozy and archmology ars if 
i handmaidsa rl tatem t do 
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Nation. 


seems to me, cover the whole ground 


not, it 
A philological investigation may issue in 
1 result “ancillary to the needs of litera- 
ire but it 


the greatest discovery yet made in phil- 


rarely does. Grimm's Law is 
ology, but has it anything to do with lit- 
English philology, to speak of 
the philology of a single tongue, became 


erature 


possible only when men realized that the 
English language had an individuality of 
its own, certain inner principles of growth 
and decay, that conditioned its evolution 
Philology is not possible so long as men 
look on language as a bundle of imposed 
laws As soon, however, as language is 
viewed as a development from within, re- 
flecting at the same time the needs, the 
limitations, the intellectual gait, the racial 
contacts, the cross-feriilizations of a peo 
ple through many centuries, its philology 
issumes the dignity of a sclence 

This science may contribute to literature, 
but this is by no means Its only or even 
its primary function Its first duty is to 
find and to correlate the laws of its own 
growth. Botany would still be a science if 
t contributed nothing to our wsthetic ap- 


preciation of flowers, because botany illus- 
trates certain principles of nature, laws of 
life and growth, which it behooves man as 
man to know The recognition of these 
laws brings its own reward and proclaims 
its own worth 

English philology to-day, as exemplified 
in doctoral dissertations, is at its very 
nadir of dryness and irrelevancy. It shows 
no sense of relative values, no discrimina- 
tion between the essential and the unessen- 
tial, and no feeling for constructive gener- 
alization Son centre n'est pas au milieu 
Counting has taken the place of weighing 
It is an old and firm conviction of mine,” 
Hooker, December 
“that the naturalists who accu- 


wrote Darwin to J. D 
21, 1859, 
many partial gen- 


mulate facts and make 


eralizations are the real benefactors of 


cience Those who merely accumulate 
facts I cannot much admire.” 
C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
University f North Carolina Chapel Hilli 


To THe EpItorR oF THE NATION: 


Sin: Nobody is likely, one may suppose, 
to deny the contention of Mrs. Hawes that 
arch@wology has long since established its 
place as an independent science. This was 
un fait accompli before she made her own 
important contributions of which her coun- 
trymen—even heretical ones—are justly 
proud My 
of March 28, 


the suicidal tendency to underestimate the 


communication to the Nation 


while incidentally combating 
worth of philology, was concerned with the 
al evaluation of literature; and in speak 
ing of the content of archwology as ancil 
lary to literature, reference, of course, was 
bad to the 
fortunately for us, have also left us a still 


monuments of those peoples who 


greater legacy in thelr literature 

Retween those who have little interest 
in literature as such, and those who regard 
t as of primary importance, there is a great 
gulf fixed There are many sciences, and 
their interdependences are manifold. Com 
as a well-known biolo 


parative philology 


giat recently remarked, blazed the way by 
ita method for comparative anatomy; and 
languages in his 


to-day the lecturer on 


lraw triking Illustration from com 


| 
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parative anatomy. But when literature is 
made subordinate to any science, one is 
tempted to point out that it occupies a dif 
ferent sphere, and, to repeat the words ot 
F. W. H. Myers: 

The highest use of language, the highest 
use, one may say, of history itself, has 
been to bestow a few thousand lines of 
poetry, for which all other study of by 
gone ages is but practice and preparation 

FRANCIS G. ALLINSON 

Brown Univesity, Providence, R. I., April 14 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The statements in my letter of 
March 28, to which objection is taken, are 
Dérpfeld’s own. When he used the word 
Mycenman—which, by the way, was cor- 
rectly used—I presume he had no more 
idea of committing himself to any theory 
of the origin of Cretan building than I 
had in quoting him. 

As to Mrs. Hawes’s communication as a 
whole, it should be remembered that fact 
is one thing and theory another; and that 
the latter should not be mistaken for the 
former WILLIAM N. BATES 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, April i4 


THE HITTITES AND PELASGIANS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The recent reading of Drerup’s 
‘Homer” and an examination of the litera- 
ture therein cited reminds me once more of 
an omission that I cannot help but regard 
as remarkable, particularly in view of the 
fact that I have noted the same omission in 
almost -all the books dealing with prehis 
toric Greece I refer to Father De Cara’s 
“Gli Hethei-Pelasgi.”’ Its three volumes 
aggregate about 1,750 large octavo pages 
The first was published in Rome in 1894; 
the second and third in 1902. As one would 
infer from the title, this erudite work is an 
attempt to prove that the Pelasgians were 
Hittites. The author does not go so far as 
Dr. Campbell, who found Hittites scattered 
over almost the entire habitable globe; nor 
perhaps as far as Professor Sayce. But he 
does maintain that he has found Hittite 
remains on the eastern and southern shores 
of the Black Sea, all around the A®gean, 
and as far eastward as the Euphrates, in 
Cyprus, in Crete, almost all over Italy, and 
sporadically elsewhere. Whether the au 
thor’s contention be right or wrong, he has 
made a very interesting book. He seems to 
have read everything ancient and modern 
that promised to shed the faintest light 
upon the subject of his inquiry. Notwith- 
standing his erudition he has his matter 
well in hand, so that his volumes are not 
only interesting, but agreeable reading as 
well As might be expected, he relies to a 
considerable extent on etymologies to prove 
his position Of these, it may be said that 
if they are no better, they are no worse 
than many that were regarded as strictly 
en regle a score of years ago. Dr. Menge 
sums up the situation in the Preface to his 
recent “Griechisch-Deutsches Schulwdérter- 
buch” with the remark that “wir, trotz aller 
gewonnen Ergebnisse heutzutage auf ety- 
mologischem Gebliete, ungleich weniger 
wissen als man vor dreiszig oder gar vor 
fiinfzig Jahren zu wissen wihnten."’ Here 


is Father De Cara's explanation of the word 
Pelasgi: Pel- signifies in Hamitic advena 
Ati and Asi are equivalent to Khati, which 
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means Asia; that is, Khatia, the land of the 
Hittites, or Asia; and Pelasgi, that is, Pe- 
latiki, are therefore foreigners from Asia 
syllable in Pelation, Ve 


latri, Eretria, Elatia 


He finds the same 
Ferentinum, Platw2 
Plothia, Latium, Latini, and in many other 
words 

So far as I am aware, the excavations in 


Crete and elsewhere that have been mad: 


since these books were publishe d have re 
vealed nothing that stamps the learned 
Jesuit’s hypothesis as untenable I have 


reference to it 


however, not seen any 
iny German or American publication, and 
only a few in I neh and British period 


cals CHARLES W. SUPEI 


Athens, © M ! 4) 


PREVAILING USAGE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR Advocates of the theory that pre- 
vailing usage is necessarily good usage 
must find their faith sorely tried in a 
democracy of eighty million newspaper 

iders About ones na year the fash- 

m of some grotesquely perverted idiom 


sweeps the country from Maine to Califor 
nia, and then settles down into an estab- 
lished usage. “Stand for’ has completely 
“Eaually 
as good as”’ was only confirmed in the favor 


yusted “‘tolerate’’ or ‘endure 
of its votaries by the ironical quotation- 
marks of the Nation If the Nation used 
it so often, it must be right And now 
comes, “predicate.”’ The old-fashioned text- 
books used to warn us not to confuse“‘pred- 
icate’’ with “predict.”” But about two years 
language”’ 
blundered into the employment of it as a 
And now every propo- 
something, and 
every tub is predicated on its own bottom. J 


ago some amateur of “‘“foine 
synonym of ‘‘base.”’ 
sition is “predicated upon” 


thought that the limit had been reached 
when the Chicago Chronicle the other day 
spoke. of the lawyers in the Thaw case as 
introducing certain documents in order to 
“lay a predicate” for subsequent testimony 
But worse was in store. The President of 
the United States in his letter of April 
ll to the trustees of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute writes: “The success of our Republic 
is predicated upon the high individual ef- 
Alas for 


ficiency of the average citizen 
Harvard! No wonder that the genial Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury bids us not to strive or 
cry, but bow to the will of the majority. 
PAUL SHOREY 


University of Chicag April 12 


HARRIMAN AND THE FUTURE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: It is perfectly true, as you imply in 
your diagnosis of the case of the Harrimans 
and the 
idle to denounce Harriman the individual 


“‘would-be Harrimans,”’ that it is 


and ignore the fact that he is but a con- 
picuous representative of a large class who 
would follow in his footsteps if they could 
But when we have given due attention to 
this class, may we not go a step farther 
and inquire into its social significance and 
also into the cause of this money-madness 
which has so infected our people as to be- 
come a national disease and revolutionize 
our ideals? latest 
chief end of 
and the ideal of to-day 


According to the 
catechism, the 
man is to get rich 


popular 


The Nation. 
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) I é leal by ) j if 
! ) itic pl ple rf j y f 
Liv i 4 general quality { fu 
ol In this they are king » realiz 
} a higher cial ideal, but th \W 
be lisappointing if not disastrou For 
vhen this principle of equality has bee 
rried to its logical conclusion, and there 
is nothing left but a multitude f equal 
| individuals—neither young nor old, neither 
|} men nor women, neither benefited no 
| benefactors—all social difference and dis 
| tinction will turn upon money rhe whok 
hierarchy will rest upon wealth; and as 
this wealth must, through the operat 


individualism, necessarily be very 
ly distributed, the inevitable 
ssion for equality will be, not what it Is 





result 


pa 
seeking, but the most hideous and most in 
human of inequalities What a result! 
Plutolatry—the worship of wealth—the 
madness of gold To it will then be con 
fided the task of correcting false princi- 
ples and their followers, and of shaping the 
lestinies of a people. 


The completeness with which we have 


fulfilled this prophecy seems to show that 
this disease is not sporadic, but the general 
and natural product of existing conditions 
If this is so, perhaps this prophet can tell 


us more of our future He continues 


But ich a régime cannot be permanent 
Since plutocracy always rests upon inequal 


ity it is necessarily at war with 
the principle of equality and one 
| or the other must give way In 
this struggle it is easy to read the fate of 
plutocracy The wealthy few who consti 


tute a plutocracy can exist only through the 
sufferance and support of the impecunious 
many, and that support will be given only 
o long as it fails to comprehend its bur- 
lens When it becomes fully cognizant of 
the inequalities by which it is burdened, it 
will withdraw and leave the principle of 
equality to again assert its sway by tear- 
ing down and clearing away the oppressive 
social fabric of inequality which has been 
erected by unbridled individualism while 
falsely flying the flag of individual equality 
The ideal equality will then be sought in 
the opposite direction by circumscribing 
the activities of the individual in an iron 
framework of social organization and re 
pression Thus will be witnessed the 
strange and self-contradictory phenomenon 
of Anglo-Saxon individualism developing 
into and producing Latin Socialism 


Our chief, if not our only, hope Iles In the 


possibility of a moral uplift which will 


eradicate or permanently put to shame this 
thus strains the 


wolfish rapacity which 


principle of individualism to the breaking 


point and forces the inevitable reaction. So 





long as we remain on the moral plane which 
measures all values by the money standard; 
which produces and countenances the Har- 
rimans and the would-be Harrimans, and 
places in their hands great public fran 
chises to be held and manipulated by them 
for their own purposes as private property, 
and which hails as the popular hero the 
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at iccessful explotter of the property of 
her so long will the great cial pen 
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Notes. 

Valuable additior ire preparing ft 
Cambridge English Classics Putnar 
Among the iT Gascoigne’ Poem ed 

1 by Prof. J. W. Cunliffe of McGill T 
ve ty the Poems of Giles and P ‘ 
Fletcher, edited by F. 8S. Boa Butler 

Characters’ and Other Prose Work 


which is now fir 
I nted, and Prior's Dialogues of the 
Dead,” both edited by A. R. Waller; Ral 


eigh’ Shorter Work n Poetry and 
Prose ind Harrington's Commonwealth 
of Oceana edited by Dr. J Rn Tanner 
sjunyan's Pilgrim Progre ‘and ‘Grace 
Al ling edited by Dr. John Brown 
The facsimile edition of “The Pe 

to be publ hed forthwith for Profs 
Gollanez by ¢ i » & Windus It » t 


followed by i Facsimile Series of P 
Tudor Texts also edited by Professor Gol 


To the new edition of.Austin Dobson's 
Henry Fielding’ in the English 
which Macmillans are pub 


Men of a: 


lishing, a fourth appendix has been added 
dealing with the fresh information in re- 
student lif 


his family 


gard to Fielding'’s pedigree, h 
it Leyden, his first 


bis library, bis will, and other minor mat 


marriagé 


The first two volumes of rhe Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’’ which were 
planned for publication this spring will 


rot come out until the autumn 

The best book of the kind we have oe 
both for its simplicity and its compreher 
siveness, is W. 8. Booth’s “Practical G 


for Authors” (Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ 
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} side nd this wa but a premonl CURRENT FICTION 
f the pl ndid J i which hi et Partners of Providence By Charles ID. 5 
s throughout the Civil War did ‘to the _ New York: The Century Co 
iph ling of the l[ n 1use in England 
Writing to Mr. God in 1865. George P he five hundred and odd pages of 
Mars} to Italy, said | am ! rambling account of river life on the 
oolte on : f ' at serviess wou have M ouri and the Mississippi there is not 
lered our 1 yal cause by your very i false note, a sentence out of key, or— 
Dette Wawne a. te are quality in books of popular humor— 
e the Crimean letters, the reat- | *™ second of doubtful taste Like Huckle- 
. mere eaain. ts that be berry Finn, Sam Daly is drifting down 
, , sertunity of reading them im, hunting for a mislaid comrade 
. : ediately upon the close Where Mark Twain dropped the chronicle 
® the ( Wat sme the establishment of Western steamboat life, Mr. Stewart has 
sel te iken up, fixing for a moment the chang- 
oa , ; two striking letters ng customs of the period which came af- 
i entral grinding mills appeared in the 
i of t ff Mr. Godkin’s written rec ane uuntry, and before New Orleans cov- 
llected matter in these i her gutters - 
hit ¢ o neh Gums No student of child life has been happier 
Swi itching the ardor, the inconsequence, 
. —— | of the average small boy, with his queer 
ste eine me | k of mental confusion and his equally 
ne ; | oncerting minutes of illumination. Mr 
: : em raee Stewa tells his story at great length, 
- to b — sae conte vith ery po ble divagation and detail 
' : ) advantage Rave beer i 1 genuine wealth of detail of 
oh ™ - - ity in pro which no one would willingly spare a word 
& tna . at is given hard to say exactly in what the charm 
nave © , Phere hardly ft humor consists, except that he has 
, oust Of in *, and much he apt and natural comic word and point 
cf W = Mr rf ic) is some ymedians have the in- 
' :' iS with ind | deseribable mirth provoking gesture He 
: ind W. P. Ga ‘ understands his little boy as few have done 
We & re OF | since Mr. Howells in “A Boy's Town”—the 
. ind | . nh his cor wary, inquiring, part-savage creature, tak- 
, ras ¢ = wom ng half the universe for granted and 
1 and adm tion formed on hinking himself into a fever over matters 
rh we & of small consequence, “Partners of Provi- 
ae Sten of lone however, is entirely free from the 
, n ! wa mt preudo entifie taint; there is no con 
A by tl h - ceata cious or unconscious effort to identify Sam 
i . in J ’ und oh with th childhood of the race, or other- 
. we . 3 Of | wise turn his extremely human and per- 
' happ but } do onal little figure into an edifying general- 
touched pon only m the 7 
i ~ wae rhe | we 60 rhe whole bears the mark of first-hand 
rch Bical ybe ition, made with a delightful and 
. to inhurried humor Books about the Missis- 
‘yp » be ppi call for leisure, for time to dally 
if ' ni ind that th elevant incident, to wind forward 
which ipt to nd back like the bends of the river itself 
! por rm ode of the roustabouts’ chicken 
N hape of narratl linner may not be tructural,”” but with- 
1 | M Ogden : put i he ler would be many laughs 
propo ’ ! are the | t The part played by Aunt Je- 
ind min Alto mim flatiron is as racy as anything told 
which all who have ! rom iwyer Any isolated bit does 
Ir. Godl Will | ind which all int justice to Mr. Stewart's fun. It is 
I ‘ wills 1 with » much made up of a whole point of 
J su i I ! ew ind a happy aptne of phrase, a 
! t who ve thet ympathetic understanding of small things, 
in 4 ' l to ge little of | to lend itself to quotations; and its great- 
ward ! ! f ther mn t achievement is to travel over so well 
j ! fame, the work | worn a road and yet produce something as 
! plendid inno | inhackneyed a if the Mississippi Basin 
! ibodied form, a “pos were a fresh ground for fiction 
f it pirit, when it Is ’ 
jua y M Godkin work The New Chronicles of Rebecca By Kate 
1 a thousand agencies that Douglas Wiggin Boston Houghton, | 
} } the work Itself is not Mifflin & Co | 
l ind h memory of ita author | | of The New Chrontele of Rebecca” It 
‘ ‘ b | more than th¢ need only be iid that it is absolutely cer- 
low fa . i | therefo no | tain to enthrall those people to whom such 
: : a present generation to | bits as the following appear in the light 
t before it j his habit as he lived, of humor 
with his warm and loyal friendships, his Written language is for poems and grad- | 
playful and his affection, his bitterness | U4"! — — - a = ~~ - r uiaé 
0 Sunday -go-to-meetin dress 1a ou 
1nd his humor, his joys and his sorrows il in't oo tie cceeehen in . | 
ich a man and leader of men 1s Edwin Thirza, you mustn't chew gum at a mis- | 
L. Godkin sionary meeting; it isn't polite nor holy. 
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Rebecca saves a baby from the poorhouse 
She organizes the little girls of her village 
as home missionaries, only to be routed at 


their first attempt upon the village cyni: 
She writes many poems (all of which are 
quoted) im the style of rustic obituaries, 


and keeps a diary (also quoted at length) 
hich suggests a question. Would the 
readers who enjoy this artless product be 
pleased, or over-stimulated, if chance in- 
troduced them to Marjorie Fleming, and 
gave opportunity for comparison be- 
its genuine oddities and the some- 
what labored quaintness of Rebecca? The 
conducts Rebecca her 
eighteenth year, and rather, 
left sufficiently ajar, to permit a vista 
of indefinitely prolonged future chronicles 


Ww 


an 
tween 
to 


present volume 


closes, or, 


1s 





The Miracle Worker By Gerald Maxwell 
Boston: John W. Luce & Co 
Mr. Maxwell makes his hero an Afghan 


and does well, since only upon 


an Oriental could sit gracefully such powers 


prince, 


in oceultism He makes him a Leipzig 
joctor of medicine, and thus gives plausi- 
bility to almost unearthly scientific at- 
tainment. He makes him a vivisectionist, 


and thus facile in the beneficences of cruel- 
Finally he makes him a winning youth 
the for rescue, and 
an for fa- 
He is a combination of Dr. Isaacs and 
Daniel Deronda He 
barks the failing 
has recourse to the yet more impossible 
To return to his princely sur- 
roundings Afghanistan at the last with 
his red-haired German-nurse wife, is logi- 
al; he for Purope 
The author, however, does not tell his tale 
least. All is as calm and 
inventory; the nocturnal 
the antiseptics 


ty 


with doctor’s passion 


thus easy candidate feminine 
vor 
with Svengali em 


upon impossible, and 


have him 
in 


is too eerie a being 


eerily in the 


practical as an 
journeys, the 
Hypnotism rages, but soap and hot water 
forgotten. 
However mild its 
story of endeavor to save the life and looks 
of a woman who has been frightfully burned 
at a Christmas tree; of a parallel attempt 
to save from, execution a poor weak woman 
likeness between 


anesthetics, 
are not 


manner, it is a wild 


of a 
and so on and on to gruesome con- 
It is ingenious and up to a cer- 
but credulity 


criminal; startling 
the 


cludings 


two 


tain point interesting, and 


sensibility finally rebel The exit to the 
Orient is rather finely dramatic, and the 
Jesuitical turn by which the doctor’s im- 


munity from discovery is made to hinge on 
success of missionary work in the 
of the Hindu Kush is almost sa- 
tanically clever. 


the 


slopes 





By Arthur Stringer. Bos 


& Co 


Phantom Wires. 


ton: Little, Brown 


have a 
The plot 
worked 


who melodrama will 
Stringer’s latest book. 


skill 


Those 


in Mr 


enjoy 
treat 


is constructed with and out 





The strug 
MacNutt 
reminiscent of those between Sher 
But 
Doyle gave 


with more than ordinary ability 


gles between Durkin and are 


strongly 
lo« kh 
there 


Holmes and Professor Moriarty. 


is this difference: Conan 


us the strugle of the criminal with the rep 





resentative of society; Mr. Stringer depicts 
the conflict 
Indeed, Mr. Stringer seems to have a pen 


between two criminals 


chant for the apotheosis of the criminal; he 


paints the underworld couleur de rose. He 


has rare descriptive powers, and can create 
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an atmosphere or a background with artistic son: none of its doors need be bolted t ut place rh f 
skill. One can but regret that he does not | k it Mr. Comstock ] iw .\ 
choose worthier themes for the exercise of | re unquest lable ge ses Of f P ons al 
his unusual talent urs le captious may ques the re g letters by H I 
—_— 31 such a des I fl nia i t ! itlantic M 
matte f and F ‘ 


The Giant's Strength. By Basil King. New 
York. Harper & Bros iK ! ! f sales at a ‘ 


The casual reader of ‘The Giant 
Strength” will be tempted in the courss padty it 
the third chapter to turn to the title-pag : 7’ , ‘ 
to convince himself that he has not inad ful : 
vertently picked up a copy of the Congres vem nd artists who } i 
sional Record and opened it at a debat« . pean ! 
wl } ! ‘ ) 
railway rebates We haye most of us | i ws : ren y 
come reconciled to having our magazines 7 
turned over to the ‘‘muck-raker but some : t! m : ty of ‘ eigen 
to t | f ' 


of us still have a feeling of resentment w 


that indefatigable individual claims the 


novel for his own Surely the reade1 : : “s 
} +} ’ > / , ’ 
search of innocent amusement has sone cae egies 
rights : part f 2 ' M ' 
But the fiction lover who forces his wa uM . 
through that third chapter will be repaid bs KWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
a story of considerable dramatic power. Th« 
theme is the love of a daughter of a Trust 1 / o 
magnate for the son of a victim of I ! Bs i - , 
father’s wicked rebates. Her love is re Mitt & | ; ro % _~ : 
turned, and her lover's strength of character \ her of t fre 
is at least equal to that of her father Th \ rica Author which Houghte M . 
conflict between the wills of these tw t! & Company hav ler way vy a . : er ge . . . 
strong men culminates in the eighteent! , n tl Bibliograp! of O A . : 
chapter in a scene of unusual dramat ef Holme ompiled } Geors ! : : 
fect The tale, unlike most of its iss of tl taff of the Riverside Pre H ” 
ends happily _ ' fruitful author, his mu ling os , 
Neither the father nor the lover s 0 { asily to } I . ; —— hu 
vincingly drawn, but the slow develop: ur : i 
of the daughter Paula's character under tl { f se importa eve that t a f 
stress of trial and trouble is admirablk ‘ 1e offspring of h I would ! ; F 
‘ M ‘ , ‘ 
. } 
Vidsummer Madness Translated from the how r, has been done well. G. W. ¢ ne f } ' u} , ~ 
Spanish of Emilia Pardo Bazan by A B graphy of Lowell W than f 
paro Loring joston: L. C. Clark Pul f Hawthorne, and th f Ho 
lishing Co ! 
Sefiora Pardo Bazan is one of the mo Mr. ( I 
accomplished and versatile writers in th: Hawthot on ne | 
world, equally brilliant as critic and a , : e rear, 1 ‘ 
novelist, and a principal champion of real He me ‘ : iH 
ism in Spain. The present novel (rendered “ ' : ’ ses fi 
in admirably vigorous and idiomati Ene - : , <3 7 I ‘ 
lish) is a delightful realistic jeu d’esprit. | '°™ suk leaves are bound in a : , t | ‘ 
Its buoyancy, its daring, its latinity lift one | '°° @¢¢ O emendations, An im —— it first ‘ 
along in a pleasant flow of somewhat ap novation, for a bibliography u ; I 
prehensive spirits toa surprisingly innocent ‘ suet ol everal ntire ies wi : . ! A ! » | 
event. The two very human and amiable, if ; m pt ously beer ected, U 
indiscreet, young persons In question ar: gu — lation a teral fla , 
presented with a realism which it would be king it, perhaps, mort ‘ » om | i 
idle to dismiss as photographic or common general reader. But the bibliograpt 
place One's heart warms to these growr exten e and remarkably full, dor un re | eliv yi 
up scapegraces who feelingly remind us what e adequately the want eu I i 
we are or what in certain moods we may r of first editions of Holt Phe I : é “ made ! 
be Indeed, the little tale is conceived in a utter is her but scattered aes 'S pert vi ‘ . on I i 
spirit of tender gayety which marks it fo1 idem by the recoré of tater editions. Tals ! print of John EF. I 
that rare thing, a work of true humor 1, though of small interest to t f a There were al t 
- . nereases the valu the ’ ‘ , mall | 
lndey the Harrou By kil Meredith = +s — . ‘ ' & | 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co peor Sue Cam piste donee ribed by Mr. Ive 
am , iblished books comes a1 phabet th, as well as in paper, have t)} 
ne can but admire audacity, no matte at ngle titles. filling. with exa , @ tel E. Farwell & Co : 
how far short of the goal its ambitiou tracts. and comment 1 “ r als het ot of “The ¢ 
arrows fall; but one admires audacity the ws the chronological list of ' ! x ' . oI ed at ‘ie Whiprt 
more when it is tempered with discretion one whelhes tentiite of ban - ; es sential” dines i 
The older generation of readers, who re vith the exception of 1 ! but 
, i i py A 
member Murger’s “Scénes de la Vie de Bo , r are entir H Holme ‘ 1 Chr , 
héme” and Du Maurier’s “Trilby,” will find try is “The Harbinget era Mrs. Whipple. The 
Mr. Meredith's little story of Bohemian seal min iain lh ale sere Whine ' 
life in New York insipid and futile; but ir xh one-third only wa Parl 
will not be without interest and encourage Benjamin supp 1 Part | and J 1 O. Sar 
ment for the younger generation. There | gent Part II! I fugh A. M ; ' 
is nothing in Mr. Meredith’s Bohemia to edical works edited t Ho which are aT 4 Prelin “ " — 
bring a blush to the cheek of a young per put in th there I , ina } sf 
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prog ve legislation,” and are begin- 
g to call for State regulation of prices 
18 a necessary concomitant of regulation of 
wag In some cases employers “have en- 
1 into lusion with their employees 
enfor an industrial agreement ‘ 
for the purpo of justifying a rise of 
» that monopoly has been bullt up 
behind “progres iws enacted for the 
t f f the worker And, finally, it ap 
peal hat while mployers, by reason of 
fina il responsibility, are held to 
iplia with tl terms of any 
iward la ‘ are able practically to 
id he d es of the courts at many 
| " th nm yf litigation is not 
heir liking 
wl pays f i ill 3 learly shown by 
M ( } ly » the present time only 
mall | ‘ iz of the population is 
1 ! lustrie which have been 
ilated n New Zealand 3 per cent., 
" n Australia 7 per cent and 
gula l lu ‘ are not those 
hich ar he main yureces of national 
n Agriculture grazing, and gold- 
g | had » bear the burden, and 
! prod for a world-market, 
ha 10 W of recouping their losses 
i lu | regimentation Yet, com 
I ition ifter all, but a 
ind not a principal one at 
he economic conditions of Au 
, ind it is not possible as yet to 
i h tangible evidence concerning 
one way oO the other Per 
hay M Clark igs the tendency 
iy be Tt h iward of the court to 
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! of employment which will 
great inequalities from ex 
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uuld do, bu would 
I ' it 1 on for 
fort 
his f hay Mr. Clark diseu 
hé ! ! ! future of th Au 
" ene That pol al | 
will 1 1 conservatism, he | 
tain; and in the growth of a 
f ll far he find force 
mately heck the rotors 
progr \ policies The re- 
! f iwchieved may epresent 
he il no final solution 
! j bl vt [ the United 
f Australasia 
but t ) lusive Mr. Clark 
{a large fleld, and has done his | 
} “ ir | wledge no other 
Am 1 at least —-has brought 
f hat economi wonderland 80 
! ‘ | f the alleged marvels 
tl om f “prog His 
a 1 to that the 
led witl il ‘ ndex 
1 We ulionary T’ri Chr na Belgio 
Her Life and Tim Hy 
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| if } ‘ at sf man 
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ite modern Italy n a the 
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] might almost be said that the Princess 
| Belgiojoso is the most typical. To cata- 
| logue the traits of her character would 
require much space, but the dominant one 
was clearly her sense of the dramatic 
1G ve her a background, and her imagina- 
tion Would quickly evolve the pose to 
| catch the eye. Whether decked out in 
fancy dress for the aristocratic balls of 
| Milan, or in classic costume for Lehmann’s 
morbidly staring portrait, or with 
| Phrygian bonnet and tricolored flag to lend 
t band of fiddlers with Garibaldi and 
| Mazzini through tlie streets of apathetic 
Rome in the last days of the Republic, she 
was always beautiful, always picturesque, 
ilways outré, and often high-minded. And 
| What more effective background could she 
find than the Risorgimento? In_ her 
| riiest youth it was already arising be- 
| hind her; her heart and her imagination 
| iceepted it; and to the end of her days 
he postured faithfully before its curling 
| clouds of battle smoke and windy rhetgric 
| For the cause of Italy she poured out her 
| money and her talents with open hands 
She even served in the field, for under the 
| fire of Oudinot’s batteries and the unjust 
neers of many of her own countrymen 
| she organized the hospitals that took in 
1G iribaldi’s and Manara’s wounded, during 
the ege of Rome And in the end what 
| does all come to? The frail figure of 
in extraordinary woman fleeting across 
the historic stage, a woman who could fas- 
iate Alfred de Musset and Margaret Ful- 
who advised Charles Albert and Mazzi- 
in who, courted by Milan and Paris, had 
no lovers, yet may well be suspected of po- 
il assassination; whose political judg- 
ments were as the weathercocks in March. 
but who ould master and translate that 
nost terribly abstruse or all philosophical 
works, the “Scienza Nuova” of Vico. 
Rafaello Barbiera published in Milan two 
ook La Principessa Belgiojoso,”’ 1902, 
ind Passioni del Risorgimento,” 1903, 
hich deal in excellent literary form with 
he ‘urious personality of Christina 
Belgiojoso He is very much at home in 
the Italian, if not in the French, litera- 
ture of the period, and his books deserve 
the uccess with which they have met in 
Italy Mr. Whitehouse supplements Signor 
tarbiera on some details of the Princess’s 
life in Paris, and though his book cannot 
runk very high elther as literature or his- 
tory, it will do well enough to introduce 
to the subject those who cannot read 
Italiar 
Uganda to Khartoum. Life and Adventure 
ym the Upper Nile By Albert B. Lloyd 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 net 
rh book is a record of ivel, adven 
ture ind work among the natives of a 
little-known part of Central Africa Its 
pecial interest lies in the fact that many 
f th ithor’s journeys were made in 
‘ mse to appeals for teach from the 
king and chiefs of the ivage tribes of 
he thern provinces of the Uganda Pro 
torate It shows also me of the new 
i hod of mil onary work elighous in 
iction being alded by exhibitions of the 
rag ivtern and the phonograph; the 
drunken dances of the Acholl being com- 
ited by the western game of football. Mr 
Liloyd’s descriptions of these peoples and | 
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| their manner of life are much more vivid 


and trustworthy than those of the casual 
traveller, and he presents the pure savage 


at times in an unusually favorable light 
The naked Acholi, for instance, are so de- 
termined to prevent immorality that ‘the 


young women are kept in their houses soon 
after dark, and the young unmarried 
have to live in curiously constructed houses 
erected on piles many feet the 
ground.” 

When the natives learned 
coming 


one 


men 


above 


that the 
live with them, 
chiefs and their 
and young girls, set to 
a fine house of and mud 
him. Occasionally woman, 
her head a huge earthenware 
instead of emptying its con- 
dry clay which had been 
shovelled into a pit for mixing, ‘‘would 
it all over the body of fine 
young warrior who might be busily 
gaged in ornamenting himself with colored 
or wood ashes; then 
until the culprit was caught, 
much laughter and good will, 


white 
eacher was 
all ith 
followers, women 
and built 
for 
carrying on 

of water, 
the 


to 
they Ww accord, 
poles 
walls a 
pot 
tents on 
splash some 


en- 


there was a 
amid 
only to be al- 


earth 
chase 


lowed to go again with nothing worse than 
a laughing admonition.” 

Mr. Lloyd’s exciting adventures while 
hunting to obtain food for the natives oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the early part 
of his narrative. They were chiefly with 
lions and elephants, but in one instance 


he fell into a death-trap for antelope. Th: 
closing chapters are devoted to an account 
his journey to Khartoum, 
cessitated his passing through 
the floating vegetation which for 
centuries has blocked all navigat 
the upper reaches of the Nile. So vast 
the mass, that the winding channels through 
the papyrus grass “‘added at least 300 miles” 
to his river journey. Incidentally he con- 
firms the testimony of Lord Cromer and 
other travellers that nearly all the natives 
of the Congo State Nile region have taken 
British side of the river from 
of the Belgians. Eighty well- 


which 
the 


so 


ne- 
sudd, 
many 


of 


ion on 


is 


refuge on the 


the tyranny 


chosen illustrations, especially those of 
the wild tribes, add much to the interest 
and value of the book. 
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Lectures on the Method of Science. Edited 
by T. B. Strong, Dean of Christ Church 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press; New York: 
Henry Frowde. $2.50. 

These lectures formed part of a course on 
scientific method delivered at the request 
of delegates for the Extension of Uni 
ve Teaching during the summer meet 
Oxford, in August, 1905. They 
the title would lead the 
a series of lectures on scientifi 
method as such, but rather samples of in- 
vestigative problems in diverse fields 
physiology, anthropology 
archeology, history, psycho-physics, 
mathematical-astronomy. The first two 
ScientifiC©c Method Mental 
Operation,” by Prof. T. Case, and “Some 
Aspects of the Scientific Method,” by Prof 
F. Gotch), which treat explicitly of the 


the 
rsity 
ing at aré 


not, what reader 


to expect, 


in 
cluding biology, 
and 
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lectures ( as 





subject designated in the title of the book, 
are in reality the least valuable chapters 
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iology It Scoy ur 
leal with « n tl j 
meth but 
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in equli brium o n 
Weldon’s paper on “I 
and Plants” likewis« 
interesting way ol ert 


tistical method 


briefest possible fashion 


subject The next two 
W. McDougall on “Ps 
od” and that of Prof 

Evolution of Double St 
book at its best he 


clally (while itself 


tion of method 


lates the thoughtful 
the 
lecture 
“The 

by Sir Richard 
Evidence” by Prof. W 
“Scientific Method asAfy 


methodological 
and the thre 


Evolution of 


on 


Cur 
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with i l 
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rs represent the 
latter paper esp 


ng no expl t men 


1) inevitably stimu 
ider to a refi oO 

, . ‘ae 
implicatior Th i« 
concluding ones or 
rency and Coinage 


ple Archwological 
M. F. Petrie, 


plied to History” by 


and 


e editor, combine to raise the one clear is- 

1e on the side of methodology in the ! k 
viz., the difference in point of departur: , 
ind kinds of proof between the historical > 
ind the mathematico-physical sciences. The 
problem is but stated; it is not discussed v aornne 
But this in itself would repay the reader | if 
who is interested in the methodology of | F f 
cience 


Ubbbet. 


lemor 


" 
The tnnalcs de Geographic tor Mat on 
ontains the fi of a series of ar 
on the Philippines, by F. Maurette, a I ‘ iT 
summary of the facis contained in the r« ‘ ler of 
ports of the ensus of we) ind of ‘ | . 
Philippine Commission. In this he trea Nora Hed 
of the physical geography and clima ) N of | 
the islands Paul Le Cointe describes ‘ fon Coq 
onfiguration of the little known par f ‘ 
Brazil lying to the north of the Amiaz ” ae ‘ oO em} 
and gives some nteresting fa i r ful rt 
the amount of deposits in the valk fro hese cl acts he 
he erosion of the hills. A remarkable ma i, ¢ we M 
showing the results of his exploration ‘inary po 
juring fourteen years, together with those ‘0 e CRP or ' 
ff other travellers, accompani¢ he at been | . em . 
cl The much debated question a ; " of md-ra 
whether he level yf he Med inea , 
has changed in histo nes lecid mbodied them so brill . 
e h ich finished ehi i 
in the negative by L. Cayeux who base 
his conclusions upon personal investiga ve individuality, o : 
tions in the land of Delos and Crete — coring ves: ty 
The other ynite include a study of the ee sie 
» Hedda ndeed, wa i omy] 
region of the and dunes in the Sahara P for t} . 
illustrated by phototypes, and of a re ; ; pai-~5 ee wine 
er of ve small importan 
markable valley in Algeria , 
point that she ] 
The American Astronome) s begun witl j conceive and 
vol. i., No. 1 April 1 iing from Ma ronegl . sted ty] of 
borough, Mass., and edited by William D hild wif of good natural 
McPherson It is a four-pag monthly ‘ le through lack 
devoted to news fromm the observatori« neg 1 malignant degenerates 
reports of observatior 1 1 on of jue ‘ nsatiable nh conque 
problems, reviews of currer erature iwalr } emptation she 
personal notes, book rev ‘ epo of pite of he triking person 
astronomical meeting et In hort t of each of these personage 
aims to be the practical astronomer new t clear! and sharply 
paper Dr. Joel Metcalf of Taunton has ould no st any moment 
the only original observatior published in with either of tl ther 
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id mm th conduc I emotional 
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fa that, a yne cr said, Tchaikovsky 
is weakest where he ought to be strong- 
est n dramatic climaxes 

We 1 1 befo id write iis 
la Oberon which he composed in 
has for London during his fatal illness 
There so much exquisite fairy music in 

hat every now and then some German 

nusician attempts to rescue the whole 
Dp i by editing it Some years ago Josef 
Schlar made an effort of this kind, but it 
was not appreciated A greater man, Gus- 
tav Mahler, has now undertaken the task 
H v yn ’ 0) ron will t pr duced 
it V i 

Among the leading articles in the April 
Etude are the following Making a t‘o 


munity Musical’; “Considerations on For- 
Study’ echnical Delusions’; ‘‘Dan- 
of Thoughtless Automat Practice”; 
Aim and Scope of Music for the Lef 


} 


Hand Alone’; “Rubinstein in His Class- 


om." ‘here is also a translation of an 
essay byeHeinrich Pudor on the Control 
of Nervousn n the Musician 


Art. 


THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 
PITTSBURGH, April 15 


Not only has Pittsburgh been suppiied 
by the liberality of Mr. Carnegie, with far 
ampler and finer galleries than any we hav: 
in New York—she supplies the crowds to 
fill them. Thirty thousand people are said 
to have visited the Institute yesterday al 
ternoon, the first Sunday after the opening 
of the new building. Of course, this is an 
exceptional occasion, but I am assured that 
fifteen thousand is not an unusual number 
of visitors for the first Sunday after the 
opening of the annual exhibition 

More than five hundred pictures are hung 
in the exhibition, yet there is some space 
around each picture and no picture is 
hung very high All are well in sight, and 
well lighted. The collection has a special! 
interest in that so considerable a part of 
t comes from abroad, giving an oppo-- 
tunity to compare the work of sone of the 
most conspicuous painters of other coun- 
tries with that of our own men. It is nut 
i strictly contemporary exhibition, there 
being a sprinkling through it of pictures 
by painters no longer living, and of pic- 
tures painted some time ago by still liv- 
ing men, but the bulk of it is fairly enough 
representative of the current work of to- 
day Of the American work by far the 
greater part has been seen already in New 
York, for our own exhibitions, in spite of 
all difficulties, remain the only ones in 
this country in which most of the pictures 
shown are seen for the first time 

rhe effect of some of the earlier pix 
ture hanging here among those more e 
cent in date, is very interesting. Here are 
Boudin, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissarro, 
represented by pictures which were thought 
revolutionary in their day, and which new 
seem very sane, very quiet, almost classic 
toudin, to be sure, was always gray in 
color, and never impressionistic, exeept jin 
the disdain of detail, but just beside lis 
view of FPitaples, painted in 1886, hang 
Monet's The Seine at Lavacour, pointud | 
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